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UNPUBLISHED POEMS RELATING TO ULSTER IN 1642-43. 



By WILLIAM POIEETOK. 



Amongst what are termed the " Additional Manuscripts,' ' in the British Museum, there is a small 
quarto volume* of Latin and English MS. poetry, which had formerly belonged to the late Sir 
William Betham. It is entitled Fancies occasionally written on several Occurrances, and revised 
here, vidzt., from July the 22«^, 1645, to July 28^, 1646. A short prose dedication, from the writer 
to his "trusty, honored, and no less obligingly indeared friend, E. P.," is dated Feb. 17th, 1647, 
and subscribed with the letters <P. ff.' At the end there is the following memorandum: — 
"Gawen Paige y e 20th May, 1683, ex dono Ghilielmi Kellet." In this volume there are four 
unpublished poems relating to Ulster, written at the eventful period of the early part of the Great 
Rebellion, by a person then serving against the Irish, in the regiment raised by the English Parlia- 
ment, and commanded by Sir John Clotworthy. 

I had not much difficulty in discovering who ' P. E.,' the writer of these poems, was. A Latin 
poem, on the battle of Marston Moor, in the same volume, is one of the first published works of a 
certain Payne Eisher, the author of an immense number of poems, pamphlets, &c. , and a person of 
considerable literary notoriety in his day, though now almost utterly forgotten, and even the names 
of the greater portion of his works buried in not ill-merited oblivion. Payne Eisher, or Paganus 
Piscator, as, in the puerile pedantry of the period, he delighted to style himself, was son of a 
gentleman of the same name, who was Captain of the Body-guard to Charles I. He was born in 
Gloucestershire, at the seat of Sir Robert Beale, his maternal grandfather; and in 1634, when 
eighteen years of age, entered Hart Hall, Oxford, as a commoner. He subsequently removed to 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, where he exhibited considerable poetical talent, and took one degree 
in art; but, as old Wood* quaintly relates, "having a rambling head, he threw off his gown, went 
to Brabant, and trailed a pike in the garrison of Bolduc." Returning to England, he served a3 an 
ensign in the army raised by Charles I. to act against the Scotch. After that army was disbanded, 
he was appointed to an ensigncy in the regiment raised by order of Parliament, in December, 1641, 
to act against the Irish rebels, and commanded by Sir John Clotworthy. It is probable that, at this 
period, Eisher was more attached to the King's cause than his Colonel, for he only remained about 
two years in England, during which time he rose to be captain -lieutenant. In 1644, furnished 
with letters of introduction from the staunch Royalist, Colonel Chichester, he crossed over to Eng- 
land, and at once obtained a majority in the regiment commanded by Sir Patrick Curwen, in the 

*A(hen<E Oxoniensis. 
VOL. VIII. W 
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King's service. He was at the battle of Marston Moor, where he was taken prisoner, and sent to 
Newgate. He found his confinement in that prison much worse than the hardships he suffered in 
Ireland, as appears by the following extract from a poem, in the volume already described, entitled 
A Description on Newgate, upon my first Committment thither as a Prisoner of Warrei — 

(To my honored friend, Sir J. Clo. Knt.) 
"When shall we meet again, Sir, and restoare 
Those pristine Pastimes we found heretofore ? 
When shall we againe unkennel up those men, 
Or rather Hydras, from their hell-deepe den ? 
Those Boggs, those Woods, through which I marcht and stood 
Above my middle, both in Myre and Mudd, 
Were nothing to my present griefs ; to these 
They were but Fictions and Hyperboles. 
Fatal Glencontain, too, tho' cursed by some, 
To this place sure was an Elizium." 

Fisher, however, did not remain long in Newgate. He wheeled round to the Parliament party, 
using his prolific pen in their service, and subsequently styled himself the Poet Laureate of the 
Protector. At the Restoration he once more became a Royalist, but with little benefit to his 
fortunes. " He lived by his wits," says Wood, " which appear to have procured him but a scanty 
diet, arising chiefly from flattering dedications, and other implements of literary supplication." 
He was a long time confined in the Fleet prison, and died suddenly, in great poverty, in a coffee- 
house in the Old Bailey, in 1693. 

The " honored friend and Coll. Sr. J. CI.," to whom the first poem is dedicated, was certainly Sir 
John Clotworthy, not unknown in English history as a leading member of the Long Parliament, and 
an active agent in bringing the head of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, to the block. I need scarcely 
observe to those even slightly acquainted with the history of Ulster that he was the son of Sir Hugh 
Clotworthy, the first of the family that settled in Ireland, his mother being a daughter of Roger 
Langford, Esq., of Moneymore. In "A List expressing the several Names and Entertainments of 
those to whome Annuities, Pencons, and Perpetuities are granted and payable out of the Revenue 
of Ireland, As it is contained in the Establishment for the said Revenue, beginning at Easter, 1618," 
we may find the following entry: — 

" Sir Hugh Clotworthy and his sonne, upon the ceaseing of entertainement in ye Establishment, 
for an Annuitie during their lives at vi 8 . viii. Ster. per die., upon sufficient caution to be given to 
the Deputie, for keepeing the Boates at Loughneagh servisable without further other allowance." 

A postil, attached to the above, for the information of King James, relates that — 
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" These Boates were usefull and serviseable in the time of Tirone's Warrs. This Pencon was 
granted to him and his sonne dureing their lives, and the longer lives of them, the 2 Julie, in the 
16 yeare of your Reigne, and this Pencon was brought into the Revenue by the last Establishment, 
being before paid out of the List." 

After the death of Sir Hugh, his son, Sir John Clot worthy, succeeded to the " Captaincy of 
the Boates;" and at the breaking out of the Rebellion, Parliament, recognizing the valuable services 
that could be performed by this inland fleet, resolved, on the 27* 11 of January, 1642 — 

"That this House hold it fit, that Sir John Clotworthy (as his father before had,) shall have 
the command of the bark and the boats to be provided for the defence and safety of the lough in 
Ireland called Lough Neagh, alias Lough Sydney, and that he shall have the like wages as his 
father had : And he is to build the hulls of the bark and the boates, and to maintain them at his 
own charge : But he is to have so much monie presently allowed him as shall be necessary for their 
rigging, according to the note agreed upon by the committee for the Irish affairs. 

" Sir John Clotworthy is to have for this service as Captain 1 5 shillings per diem, his Lieute- 
nant 4 shillings per day, the master 4 shillings per day, master's mate 2 shillings per day, master 
gunner 18 pence per day, two gunners 12 pence a piece per day, and 40 common men 8 pence a 
piece per diem." 

The services performed by these boats were of the utmost importance to the English cause in 
Ulster. Cox tells us that — 

" Sir J. Clotworthy' s regiment built a fort at Toom, and thereby got a convenience to pass the 
Bann at pleasure, and to make incursions into the county of Londonderry : to revenge this, the 
Irish garrison at Charlemont built some boats, which they sailed down the Blackwater into Lough 
Neagh, and preyed all the borders thereof. Hereupon those at Antrim built a boat of twenty ton, 
and furnished it with six brass guns, and they also got six or seven lesser boats, and in them stowed 
three hundred men, under the command of Lieut. -Col. Owen 0' Connolly, [the discoverer of the 
rebellion, who was a stout and active man,] and Captain Langford. These sailed over the Lough, 
and landed at the mouth of the Blackwater, where they cast up two small forts, and returned. 
But the Irish found means to pass these in dark nights, and not only continued their former manner 
of plundering, but also raised a small fort at Clanbrazill, to protect their fleet upon any emergency. 
Upon notice of this, Connolly and Langford manned out their navy again, and met the Irish near 
the shore of Clanbrazill, whereupon a naval engagement ensued. But the rebels being fresh-water 
soldiers, were soon forced on shore, and the victors, pursuing their fortune, followed them to the 
shore and forced them to surrender it. And in this expedition sixty rebels were slain, and as many 
taken prisoners, which, together with the boats, were brought in triumph to Antrim." 

Sir John Clotworthy not only proved himself to be a thorough soldier and statesman during 
the eventful period of the great civil war, but also showed that, like other wise men, he was by no 
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means indifferent to his own interests. Though a staunch Presbyterian, he obtained, in 1656, 
from the Protector, Cromwell — at a nominal rent, and on condition of giving up his pension of 
six-and-eightpence per day — a lease for ninety-nine years, " of Lough Neagh, with the fishing and 
soil thereof, and the islands therein called Barn's Island and Coney Island, containing three acres 
of ground, also the lough and river of Bann, as far as the Salmon Leap, containing six salmon 
fishings, and two mixed fishings of salmon and eels, and another of trouts." At the Restoration, 
Sir John petitioned Charles II., stating that, " being obstructed, by a late unlawful power, in 
receiving his pension, he was forced to take the lease of Lough Neagh in lieu thereof." So Charles 
ratified Cromwell's grant of Lough Keagh and the Bann, restored the pension, and made Sir John a 
Privy Councillor, Baron of Lough Neagh, and first Viscount Massereene. 



THE CEYES OF ULSTER. 



To my much honored Friend and Coll.: Sr. J. CI, 
Up sad Melpomene ; up ; and condole 
The Ruines of a Realme : attire thy soule 
In sorrowes Dresse ; and let thy Fountaines rise 
And ouerflow the Floud-gates of thine eyes. 
Fill up thy sanguine Cisternes to the Brimme : 
Spread forth thy expanded armes, and learne to swim 
In thine owne Teares, that thus thou maist make knowne 
The Griefes of others, fully as thine own. 
Oh ! here's a Theame indeed ! If mor tails could 
Not now lament, the Kocks and Mountains would : 
The melting Heavens, whose Influences steepe 
The tender stones, would teach us how to weepe. 
The Blood-imbrued-Earth doth Blush to see 
Such horrid Massakers ; and shall not wee ? 
Sure should wee not ; wee had lesse shame y n Those 
Hard Hearts that were first Authors of these "Woes. 

Disastrous state ! how beautirull, how faire 
Thy Buildings, and how foule thy Vices were ! 
How were thy glorious Blossomes turn'd to Dust, 
And blasted with the lightning of thy lust ! 
Brim'd with Excesse how did thy cuppes o'reflowe 
More fast than all thy trickling Teares doe now ! 
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How have thy crimes ecclips'd thee, and crying loud 

For Yengance masqued thy Forhead in a cloud ! 

Thy Greatnesse hut encreas'd thy Griefe : and that 

"Which was thy Glory, usherd on thy Fate. 

Thy Store and Plenty, have hut centuplied 

Thy greater Plauges, and made thy wound more wide ; 

And what should most revive thee and restoare 

Thine Health, did most exulcerat the Soare. 

Thy stately woods, whose heauty did excite 

In the spectator, wonder, and delight : 

Proved but thy Funerall Faggots, to consume 

Thee in cinders ; and to exaggerat thy Doome 

And all thy Blazing Territories have 

But Torches beene, to light thee to thy Grave. 

And shall Shee perish ; and wee sorrow thus, 
And is there none to help Hir, or pitty us ? 
O happy England ! who wilt scarce confesse 
Lulld with security thine Happinesse ! 
Thy Troubles were but triviall, and thy Feares 
But merely Fantasies compar'd with Hirs. 
'Tis Shee, 'tis Shee hath suffer' d : and drunck up 
Those Dregges whereof Thou 'hast onely kiss'd ye cup. 
Those puny Plauges, w c h partially have met 
In Thee, have beene soe ample, soe compleat 
And numerous in Hir ; that nothing more 
Could once be heapt or added to Hir Score. 

But ah ! complaints are Shaddowes and too breife 
And short to 'expresse the Substance of my Griefe ! 
Thou that wert once great Brittanes only glory 
And now become a Gazing-stock, a story : 
Exiled from Humane Joyes, and Heaven's smiles, 
Or'ewhelmed, and sepulchred in thine owne spoiles. 
Famine ! thou Sister of the Sword; and Sonne 
Of Death ; how many worlds hast thou undone ! 
How dost thou tyrannize ' and keep thy Leets 
And constant Stations in all Hir streets ! 
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Oh how the pale-face't Sucklings roare for food 
And from their milke-lesse Mother's Breast draw blood. 
They crye'd for bread that had scarce breath to crye 
And wanting Meanes to live, found Meanes to die. 
The gasping Eather lies ; and to his Heire 
Bequeathes his pined coarse : The Nurses teare 
And quarter out their Infants ; whiles they Feast 
Ypon the one halfe, and preserue the rest. 
cruell Famine ; wch compells the Mother 
To kill one hungry Child to feed another ! 
Thus is thy Glory vanisht in a Trice 
And all thy Braueryes buried in abysse. 
Yet bee not thou dismayed with too much sorrow : 
These Nights of griefe may finde a joy full Morrow : 
Oleare then thy clouded Countenance ; and calme 
Thy discomposed Soule : Heaven, Heauen has Balme 
As well as Thunder Bolts ; and bee thou sure 
Thou canst not Bleed soe fast as hee can cure. 
'Tis Hee, 'tis Hee, can heale thee ; and bruise those 
That haue triumphed in these Ouerthrowes. 
There is a time for them : when Heauen' s Decree 
Shall call Them to accompt as well as Thee ; 
And a Day there is : if Souldiers may diuine, 
To worke their Buines, who have thus wrought Thine. 



The next poem is "On our Dangerous Voyage twixt Mazarine & Mount joy," and dedicated 
to Major J. L., who, no doubt, was a Langford, and cousin or uncle to Sir John Clotworthy. The 
occasion referred to is, in all probability, the same as is described in a very rare pamphlet in the 
Grenville Library, dated August 17th, 1642, entitled, A Relation from Belfast, sent to a Friend, 
mentioning some late Successe against the Rebels, by Colonel Clotworthy, about Mountjoy, in the 
County of Tyrone. The most interesting part of this pamphlet I shall here transcribe previous to 
giving the poem: — 

"Worthy Sir, 

" Since my last to you of the 11th of July from Mountjoy, Colonell Clotworthy had 
some business in Antrem, where after his stay for two dayes, he was returning back to Mountjoy 
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by water, where he met on the Lough with a great Storme, yet was resolved to venture onwards 
notwithstanding, and therefore cast Anchor neere an Island in the Lough called Barn's Island, 
intending there to land, and stay till the storme was over ; but when he was going to land there, a 
violent storme forced him back againe to Antrem, where he that night received certain intelligence, 
that had he landed according to his intention in that Island, he had been cut off, for many of the 
Kebels had gotten thither for shelter, and might easily have prejudiced him, he not expecting to 
meet any there, and the company with him not being many; but thus did God's immediate hand 
interpose and divert what otherwise was very near. This storme also lost five of Colonell Clot- 
worthy's boates, he had built for the Lough; but he by setting men on worke, presentlye to repaire 
them, hath made up all his former number, which is 12 large boates that will carry 60 men a peece, 
and the Admirall the Sidney which also he hath built, and with these Botes and Barkes he is able 
to carry on any part of the Lough side neare a 1000 men, which doth so distract and torment the 
Bebels, that they have no quiet thereabouts. Hereby also we have all our victuals easily trans- 
ported, and our Ammunition (carrying now by land only to Antrim), and thence by water in these 
Boates we convey it to any part joyning to the Lough, which is of exceeding advantage to us. 

As soone as the Lough was calme, Colonell Clot worthy went to Mountjoy, to that part of his 
Regiment he left there, and presently upon his comming, having notice the enemy was within 
7 or 8 miles, he took 400 of his men, leaving some in Garrison at the Forts, and mounted 40 more 
with Firelockes, on horses he had formerly taken from the enemy ; and, with this 440 men he 
marched all night and came timely with the Legar of the Rebels, where he found most of them in 
their beds, and thereby had opportunitie of cutting many of them off before they could get to their 
Armes, and runne away, which presently they did, though there were 1000 of them; and, as we 
are certainely informed, Sir Philem Oneale was there also and ranne among the rest, but in Colonell 
Clotworthie's first charge they shot Colonel Ocane (who is counted their most skilful commander, 
who came from beyond Sea to them) him they shot in the leg, kild his Lieutenant-Colonell, who 
was one of the chief of the O'Quines, and divers of his Captaines, and about 60 of their common 
Souldiers ; had their horse been any good, more execution might have been done upon them, but 
they were only such as Colonel Clot, took from the enemy, and not one Shoe b upon them all, yet 
served to bring home a pray of 600 cowes, which that night they brought to the Leagar at Mountjoy.' ' 



ON OUR DANGEROUS VOYAGE TWIXT MAZARINE AND MOUNTJOY. 
To my hono r d Intend Mai r </". L. 
We had now weighed vp o r Anchors and hoist sayles, 
"Whiles Heaven's serener breath in whispring gales 
Siged forth our Parwell, and loath to dismisse 
Such Eriends did court vs with a parting kisse. 
b This does not say much in favour of the great antiquity of Irish horse-shoes I 
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But oh ! this Truce turn'd Tragicall, and that 
Which wee presum'd a Fortune, proued or Fate. 
For now the Windes gan mutine ; and grow wild 
O'th' sudden w e h before seemed reconciled. 
The wrinkled Ocean gan to loure and shewe 
Hir supercilious anger in hir browe. 
The BiUowes playd at Bandy : and tosst or Barke 
Aboue the clouds ; which mounted like a Larke. 
The Surges dasht the Heauens as thoe they ment 
To wash the face o'th* cloudy Firmament, 
And make't more cleare : and truely it made vs stare 
To see the Water mingle w*h ye Aire. 

Old Fry yt carried a Tempest in his looks, now grew 
Madd, and more blustring than those Windes yt blewe. 
You'd think the Boatmen wilde to heare em hoope ; 
This bawles out larboord ; t'other flanckes ye Poope : 
That hales the Bowling, which was scarce made fast 
Before a counter-gust ore'whelm'd both Mast 
And Maine-yard both ; not leaueing vs scarce sheet 
Enoughe to wipe those teares wee shed to see'it. 
Both Card and Compasse faild. The Pilot now 
Could doe noe more then hee that holds ye ploughe. 
The Master was in his dumpes : the seamen stood 
Like senseless Stones, or Statues made of Wood. 
Our Rudder too (the Bridle of or Shipp) 
Quite broake in twaine lay tumbling in the Deepe ; 
Soe that the Vessell did at Random run, 
Threatning hir owne and o r destruction. 

Thus Fate and Feare besieged vs round about ; 
£hat Hope could not get in nor danger out. 
Wee cryed fo r succors, and lookt euery way, 
But still the more wee lookt, the lesse we sawe. 
Oft wee implored the Windes ; but they such noise 
And murmuring made they would not heare o* voice. 
Oft wee inuoakd the Nimphes ; but they, poor Elues, 
In this sad Pickle, could scearce healp themBelues, 
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Often wee takt about ; but founde howe crosse 
The Current, and how vaine o* labor was. 
"Wee fathomd oft, but saw noe ground was neere ; 
Koe ground wee saw, alas, but of dispayre. 

And now within vs did a storme arise, 
More feirce ; whiles from ye noudgates of o* eyes 
The fluent teares fell downe, like showers of Raine 
Striueing to mix their water wth the Maine. 
Our Teares did swell the Tide ! o r Sighes each Sayle : 
Our Cryes might cleaue the Clouds ; yet could not quail 
The roaring Sea ; which careless of o r moane 
Drowned all cryes and clamors in hir owne. 

At length night's sable Curtaines being undrawne, 
The Infant-day appeared in hir first dawne ; 
The clouds with It, began to looke more cleare, 
The Sea more cahne. Wee now arose to cheere 
O r fainting spirits, and to each other speake 
A general! Joy. Some crept from of the deck, 
Some from the Plancks ; and all like wormes at last 
Crawld from their crooked Holes, y e storme being past. 
The Weather-beate Souldiers w«h y* night did supp 
Were all growne Mawe-sick, .... 

And truely the wind did trouble most, and there 
Was scarce one 'mong us all but had his share. 
Some void of sense grew giddy : these forgott, 
Themselues, and took ye Bark for Charon's Boat, 
Another was so smear' d with Pitch, you might, 
Had you not knowne him, sweare he had been a Sprite. 
Some sprawling on the Decks were trodden on, 
And soe disfigurd that they scarce were knowne. 
Some broak their shancks ; some noses ; and but few 
But either had his head broak or his browe. 
In fine, all finely handled were ; and such 
As seemed to haue the least-harme had too much. 
tol. vnr. 
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Thus S r you see ; how all night-long wee weare 

TurmoiPd, and tosst betweene nope and dispayre ; 

Till pittying Neptune with his Trident did 

Calme and controule those blust'ring winds ; w c h chid, 

Ketir'd back to their eauernes, and noe more 

Did dare molest us, till wee came a shoare. 



The next poem, " On ow miserable wet March betweene Mbneymore and Montjoy" is dedicated 
to Major F. E., in every probability Francis Ellis, grandson of Robert Ellis, sheriff of Carrickfergus 
in 1608. He and his brothers, Foulk and Edmond, were officers in Sir J. Clotworthy's regiment; 
and he married a daughter of Sir Hercules Langford, a Captain in the same distinguished corps. 



ON OUR MISERABLE WETT MARCH BETWEENE MONEYMORE AND MONTJOY, 
WITH A COMMANDED PARTY OF THE SCOTCH REGIMENT. 

To my honor 'd Friend, Mair. F. E. 

'Twas almost noone, when wee (S r ) loath to loose 

Time, haueing dined, rose from our Handeuouze. 

Scarce had wee packt o r Trinckets vp, and ranged 

Our men for march, but th' whole Heauen was changed : 

The sunne retyring thence, went sick to bed, 

And bound about with clouds, his Eheum-swolne head : 

What his Disease was, wither Cold or Heat, 

Wee could not tell; but judged it to a Sweat ; 

Kor was it more at first ; w c h from his ey'ne 

Trickling like Teares, turn'd onely to a Rhine. 

But e're wee had gone farre wee found too fast 

Howe his Phisick work't w c h did soe make him cast, 

And disgorge such a deluge vp, that you'd 

Where hee but spet before, now sweare bee spue'd. 

with a witnesse came, and with 
A sisery c blew full in our Teeth. 

c Siserara, a word still in use for a severe blow of any plaint of severe usage, and affords another instance of the 

kind. Moore actually attempts to derive it from the story many slang phrases our ancestors delighted in forming out 

of Sisera, in the Old Testament. But it is, no doubt, a of legal terms, 
corru ption of Certiorari, a chancery writ, reciting a com- 
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Those that were sloueings neere whose faces had 

Long time escapet a scowling, were now paid. 

Those Scotts that had ye Scratches too, and which 

Had all their Liues heen peper'd with y e Itche 

Now gott a sudden cure : and by this change 

Of weather found a Medcine for the Mange. 

Yet most of these like Pedlars had their Packs, 

And Snaile-like marcht w*h their Houses on their backs. 

Most were prouided well for a dead lift ; 

And all vnlesse it were my selfe, could made some shift. 

I without all shift, or shelter was alas ! 
And too court such a Showre quite out of Case ! 
My wainscot doublet now grew wett ; being stuffe 
As thin as Paper, and not Weather-Proofe. 
The water from my broad- broach t hat d ran downe 
As thoe I had a Conduit in the Crowne : 
My breeches gott y e Dropsie ; and drunck in 
Such a Mornings-draught as drencht mee to ye skin : 
My liquord Boots, much like black Jacks, were fraught; 
And carried more water then an Irish Cott : 
My Shirt was wringing wett ; w c h had I then ye luck 
To shift ; I had saued the labour of a Buck. 6 
My Cuffes, that erst stood stiffe, now humbly kisst 
My hand, and gently twined about my wrist. 
My Gloues were glued to my Golls ; f and stuck as fast 
As thoe they had beene coniure'd* on with paste. 
My Haire too clung in clotts : soe that mine head 
Lookt like some swabber, or a Maupp for a Bed. 

Pouder'd and pickled thus ; and in this mood 
Being dresst I lookt as if I had beene stew'd. 
The Souldiers flockt to meet me : some I met 
Askt me a drie question, how I came soe wett. 

d Broad-buckled. So blind you cannot see to wash your hands, 

« A wash, Beaumont & Fletcher's OoxeonA. 

f An old slang term for hands — 8 Conjured by injunction, obtestation, or asservation, not 

" Try, Mr. Constable, what golls you hare, by magical art. Another instance of the slang use of a 

Is Justice legal phrase. 
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Others too not remembring me forgatt 
Themselues ; and likned mee to a drowned Ratt. 
At first sight sure they did suppose I had beene 
Some strange outlandish Creature, to bee seene : 
Nor could those Hedge -Hoggs, gape, or wonder more 
Then if I had beene some Sea-horse cast a shoare. 

Thus much in water* d stuffe : it being noe whit 
Lease weak then th' Element, wherein 'twas writt : 
Tis Sack makes Poets soare, and must inspire 
A crest-fallen Fancie, with more actiue Fire : 
Then Crowne my Cupp : and thus Sr euery line 
That now tastes water, shall soone tast of Wine. 



The last of Fisher's poems relating to Ireland is entitled Newes from Lough Bagge (Beg), and 
dedicated to Sergeant-major Foulk Ellis. I may observe that the rank of sergeant-major of a 
regiment then was exactly equivalent to that of major at the present day, while the sergeant-major 
of an army was the same as our modern adjutant -general. It is believed that Foulk Ellis was 
killed in action, at Desertmartin, in the County of Derry, but a short year after receiving the follow- 
ing really witty epistle. Probably enough, Fisher sent it as a military report to Ellis, his superior 
officer. The occasion when it was written was when Captain Langford, in command of Sir J. 
Clotworthy's boats, had dislodged the Irish from Church Island, in Lough Beg, and placed an 
English force in their stead, with the object of securing the passage of the Bann, whenever it 
might be required. Fisher seems to have been the officer left in command of the detachment in 
Church Island. 



NEWES PROM LOUGH-BAGGE, alias THE CHURCH ISLAND, 
VPON Ye FIRST DISCOVERY AND FORTIFYING OF IT. 

To my honored Friend, Seiriant Ma,w ffalh. Ell. 
Sr 
I haue read yo* lines : whose chiefe 
Heads thus I answer by a Briefe. 
Last week from Toome wee did put of 
And hoisting sayles, range* d round the Lough 
tineas-like, here up, and downe 
Seeking some Plantation. 
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At last about Bellahy, a mile 
Or more, wee spye'd a little He : 
More by chance sure 'twas, then by 
Our cunning in Cosmography. 

This little lie well view'd and scand 
To vs appeard some new-found-land 
And glad wee were since twas our happ 
To finde what was not in the Mappe. 
Arriueing heere wee could not lesse 
Then think wee weare in a Wildernesse : 
Soe dismall 'twas, wee durst engage 
Our Hues t'had beene some Hermitage, 
And much it did perplexe or witts 
To thinke wee should turne Anchorits. 

In this sad Desart all alone 
Stands an old Church quite ouergrowne 
With age, and Iuie ; of little vse, 
Vnlesse it were for some Recluse. 

To this sad Church my men I led 
And lodge'd the liueing mong ye Dead. 
Those that dwelt heere, in this place thus 
Demolisht, sure kept open house. 
The Eoofe soe rent was, and had beene 
Soe hospitious to all Comers Inn 
That Crowes and Screech- Owles euery where 
Dwelt and had Free Quarter heere. 
But since wee came wee had none of this 
"Wee haue alter' d quite thVhole iEdifice, 
And what soeuer was enorme 
Before wee haue now made vniforme. 
Those Birds and Crowes we haue disposesst 
And giuen them their Qui etus 68t. h 
The rainy Eoofe wee haue dawb'd vp quite 
'Tis now more lasting thoe lesse light. 

h Et quietus est [and he is quit,] was the form of discharge appended to the roll of Exchequer, when the full sum due 
was paid into the treasury. 
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The whole Church wee haue ouerspread 
With shingle-boards in stead of lead ; 
Nor was it truely fitt, or fayre 
We should stand couer'd, and it stand $are. 
Thus like good Tenants wee haue cure'd most 
Of these Decays at or owne cost 
And thoe wee no Churchwardens are 
Wee haue put the Kirke in good Kepayre. 

Without we keepe a Guard ; within 
The Chanceirs made or Magazine, 
Soe that our Church thus arm'd may vaunt 
Shee's truly now made Militant. 
With workes wee haue inuiron'd round 
And tura'd or Churchyard to a Pound : 
Forts gaurd vs on all sides ; soe that 
Thoe wee donte supererogat 
Or stand precisely on Popish quirks 
Yet heere wee are saued by our works. 

Our little Eauie in the Bay 
At Anchor rides range* d in Array 
Halfe-Moones and Brestworks doe insconce 
Our minor skiffes ; made for the nonce 
And thoe our Fleet haue noe stone- wharfe 
Yet 'tis secure' d by a counter scarfe. 
As for the Rebells they keepe off 
And seldome come within y« loughe ; 
Yet now and then wee at distance see 
A Eearne stalking Cap-a-Pe. 
About Bellahy lurke a crew 
Of Canniballs that lie perdue : 
These seldome range but closely keepe 
Themselues like woolues yt watch for sheepe. 
Wee see them lively euery morning 
And haueing seene them giue them warning : 
Now, and then, wee send them such 
Toakens as they dare not touch, 
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"Wrapt in Fire, and Smoak enough 

To purge them worse than sneezing-stuffe. 

Last night wee tooke upon the loughe 
A Callio in a chicken -troughe, 
Which in hir Tree did sliely steale 
Just like a witch in a wall-nutt-shell. 
I've seene as large a coffin sould 
For a Child of sixe years old 
As was Hir Cott, w c h to our Sayle 
Shew'd like a Whiteing to a Whale. 

Noe other Newes hath happ'ned since 
My commeing heere of Consequence ; 
In haste thus much to let you knowe 
Our safetyes onely and how wee doe. 

S r were I not so huisy aboard 
The Barke ; I had sent you exacter word : 
If therfore what I've writt, in Matter 
Or Forme bee weak, 'was writt by Water : 
Now let it serue ; when I send o're 
John Hodges Boat, He tell you more 

Yo*s sinoerely devoted to 
honor and serue you 
P. if. 
From y e Church Hand 
Feb 4 th .* 



To the foregoing poems, I may here add a London broadside ballad of the same period, entitled 
The English- Irish Soldier, The accompanying lithograph is a reduced fac simile of the curious 
wood engraving that occupies the whole length of the centre of the broadside, the verses being 
disposed in columns on each side. Early in 1642, Parliament appointed a committee to sit in 
Guildhall, for the purpose of raising 5000 foot and 500 horse to serve against the Rebels in Ireland. 
These were the English-Irish soldiers the ballad refers to; and as the atrocities perpetrated by the 
Irish made the "English-Irish" service popular, the ballad may have been written and published 
as an encouragement towards, rather than a satire against* it. However that may be, the com- 

'1643. 
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mittee succeeded in enlisting for service in Ireland a great many cavalier soldiers, that would soon 
have been in arms against the Parliament, if they had not thus been got out of the way. These 
cavalier soldiers had been part of the army raised against the Scotch, and had been living as they 
best could, since their disbandment. Among that large — and as curious as it is large — collection 
termed the King's Pamphlets, in the British Museum, there is what purports to be a speech of one 
of those cavaliers to his comrades. It is, of course, a Jeu d'esprit, but no doubt an excellent like- 
ness of the character represented. This cavalier had been in the army raised against Scotland, had 
been in great distress since, but now having received his bounty to serve the Parliament in Ireland, 
is carousing with his comrades. That he does not seem to take so flattering an idea of Irish affairs 
as his comrade of the ballad, the following extract from his speech will show. I may just add, that 
the speech was "taken down," by Agamemnon Shaglog von Damme, a cavalier chaplain : — 

" Of this Irish expedition, I will say nothing of the benefit thereof, more than appertaines to 
ourselves, which consists of these conveniences : — naked arms appearing out of shamy doublets, like 
pedlars with half breeches, footless stockings, and over them drawn a pair of leather buskins, which 
in former days had been boots of decent wear. For diet, think not scorn vf mouldy bisket, and a 
tat colt boiled in his own skin, if you can catch it. For want of diet, that precious vapour of 
Virginia in a leager pipe is a singular prevention to stop the yawning of the hungry stomack : and 
grudge not now and then to be magnificently starved to death for want of these commodities too ; 
and the sports and recreations that belong to this imployment, of standing centinel four long houres 
in a frosty night, or lying per dieu in a trench of cold water, which is a soveraigne preventative to 
that comfortable malady called the Belly Ache. And yet now, Gentlemen, you know we are the 
men must actually and personally hazard ourselves in these affaires, whereas that cowardly slave 
the Eoundhead, if he were called to the imployment, would rather be hanged here, for disobedience 
to his colours, than stir a foot towards it ; and yet at home dares preach against us, yea, and pray 
too till his eyes be almost started out of his head in praying for our confusion that must defend 
him to live at ease, snarling like a dog in a manger, and will neither do good himself nor permit 
others to do it, he vexes me to the heart, but I will dround sorrow in this beare-bowl of Sack. 
Gentlemen we are now armed cap-a-pie, with good grape armour. I could now outstare a Basilisk, 
poyson a Crocodile with one puff of my smoke-reeked nostrils j I durst do anything that ever any 
man, or men combined, to any other creatures ever attempted. for an army, all such as we are, 
ready pitched to assault all the Rebels in Ireland, joined before us. St. Patrick himself, were his 
legend true, should find that mortal creatures, inspired with immortal Sack, were able to vanquish 
an Army of such as himself." 
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THE ENGLISH-IRISH SOLDIER. 
With Ms new Discipline, new Armes, Old Stomache, and new taken Pillage : 
who had rather EaU than Fight. 

If any Souldate 

think I do appeare 
In this strange Armes 

and posture, as a jeere, 
Let him advance up to me 

he shall see, 
lie stop his mouth, 

And we wilboth agree. 

Our skirmish ended, 

our enemies fled or slain, 
Pillage we cry then 

for the Souldiers' gaine ; 
And this compleat Artillery 

I have got 
The best of Souldiers, 

I think, hateth not. 

My Martiall Armes 

dealt I among my foes, 
With this I charged stand 

'gainst hunger's blowes ; 
This is Munition 

if a Soldier lacke, 
He fights like Iohn-a -dreams / 

or Lent's thin Jache} 

i A nickname for a stupid, dreamy, actionlesB character. " Thou cam'st but half a thing into this world, 

Hamlet says — And was made up of patchings, parings, shreds ; 

" Yet I, Thou, that when last thou wert put out at service, 

A dull and muddy mettled rascal, peak Travelled to HamsteadHeath on an Ash Wednesday, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, Where thou didst stand six weeks the Jack of Lent, 

And can say nothing." For hoys to hurl three throws a penny at thee, 

k A stuffed puppet dressed in rags, which was thrown at To make thee a purse." 

during Lent. Ben Jonson, Tale, of a Tub. 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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All safe and cleare, 

my true Armes rest awhile, 
And welcome Pillage, 

Yon have Foes to foile ; 
This Pot, my Helmet, 

must not be forsaken, 
For loe I seiz'd it 

full of Hens and Bacon, 

Rebels for Rebels dreBt it, 

but our hot rost, 
Made them to flye, 

and now they kisse the post : l 
And better that to kisse, 

than stay for Pullits, 
And have their bellies 

cram'd with leaden bullets. 

This fowle my Feather is, 

who wins most fame, 
To weare a pretty Duck, 

he need not shame : 
This Spit my well charg'd 

Musket, with a Goose, 
Now cryes come eate me, 

let your stomacks loose. 

This Dripping pan's my 

target, and this Hartichoke 
My Basket-hilted blade, 

can make 'em smoake, 
And make th em slash & cut, 

who most Home puts, 
lie most my fury 

sheath into his guts. 

This Forke my Rest is, 

and my Bandaleers 

Canary Bottles, 

that can quell base feares, 

1 To be shut out from dinner, and left to satisfy the appetite by kissing the door-post. 
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And make us quaffe downe 

danger, if this not doe, 

What is it then ? can raise 

a spirit into fearfull men. 

This Match are linkes 

to light down to my belly 
Wherein are darksom chinks 

as I may tell yee ; 
Or Sassages, or Puddings, 

choose you which, 
An excellent Needle, 

Hunger's wounds to stitch. 

These my Supporters, 

quarter' d with black pots, 
Can steele the noBe, 

& purg the brain of plots ; 
These Tosts my shoestrings, 

steept in this strong fog, 
Is able of themselves 

To foxe m a Dog. 

These Armes being vanisht, 

once againe appeare 
A true and faithful Souldier 

As you were ; 
But if this wants, 

and that we have no biting 
In our best Armours 

We make sorry fighting. 



Printed at London, for M. Wood, and A. Coe . 1642. 

» A cant phrase, meaning to make drank. Or mead, instead of sack and sherry ; 

" Such as have but little coin Or have their throats with brandy drenched, 

Laid up in store to purchase wine, Which m&ke&menfoxed, ere thirst be quenched." 

Must drink fair water, cider, perry, Poor Bobin, 1738. 



